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The Dusky Moorhen, Gallinula tenebrosa (meaning dusky little chook) must be an 
uninteresting animal. Tom tried to find something interesting about it to go with the photograph 
but it did not even rate a mention in his four books on bird ecology. It is a cosmopolitan bird, 
perhaps everybody thinks it must have been studied to death already... 
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Editors’ Note 

In this edition we are continuing with the reproduction of articles from the ‘Woodlands — Islands in 
our Midst’ Seminar. This contribution by Barry Traill attracted a lot of questions on the day; next 
month we will have Andrew Bennett’s talk. Overall there are a lot of interesting articles here. We 
thought this was a great edition, I hope you think so too. The details for the June excursion came in 
just in time and are printed on page 13. This promises to be a fascinating look at the geology of the 
region. Once you read the outline you will be very tempted to go! 


Some Good News 
by Anne Bridley 


The following threatened species are among 
those that will be helped under the first round of 
community grants the Federal 
Government’s Endangered Species Program and 
Natural Heritage Trust. 


from 


Swift Parrot — The Natte Yallock Landcare 
Forum will fence 125 Ha of Box Ironbark 
woodland where Swift Parrots feed. 


Plains Wanderer — Landcare groups in 
Northern Victoria will conserve around 500 Ha 
of remnant grasslands and link four habitat sites. 


Hairy Anchor Plant — The Trust for Nature 
will fence to prevent overgrazing and weeds, 
and burn the site where this nationally rare plant 
occurs in central Victoria. 


Application for the second round of funding 
under this program are being accepted until 29 
June 1999. Contact the Threatened Species 
Network Coordinator on 03 9650 8296. 


(Taken from The Web, April-May 99, 
Newsletter of the Threatened Species Network). 


Barfold Gorge protected — four landowners 
have entered into covenance with the Trust for 
Nature to protect this privately owned gorge, 
and to protect another section. The Trust has 
used its rolling fund to purchase the property, 
covenant it, and offer it for sale. 


(From the newsletter of the VNPA, May 1999) 


June General Meeting - Speaker Greg 
Peters.....,. Preview 


The talk will be about the role of the Waterways 
Manager, River Health and River Rehabilitation 
within the Loddon River Health Strategy. 


About the Speaker: 

Greg Peters graduated with a Bachelor of 
Engineering (Civil) in 1993 from Swinburne 
Institute of Technology with his final year 
project being on sedimentation and sediment 
movement of the Yarra River. 

Following the 1993 floods in NE Victoria he 
worked for Ian Drummond and Associates 
(Waterway Management Consultants) for four 
years as Water Management Engineer focussing 
on the rehabilitation of NE streams. From July 
1996 to December 1997 Greg became the key 
hydrological/hydraulic modeller for the 
company. He also served as a consultant to 
Avoca Waterways for 2 years. 


Currently Greg is employed by NCCMA as 
Waterways Manager. Some of the major 
projects he is involved are listed below: 


- Avoca River Health Strategy. The first Whole 
Catchment River Health Strategy in Victoria 
(Co-author) 


- Restoration of flood damage, River Torrens 
Linear Park, SA Rehabilitation of an urban 
stream after a 50 year flood event (works 
manager) 


- Cattle Creek Diversion Stabilisation Strategy. 
Rehabilitation of Cattle Creek Diversion at the 
German Creek Mine, Central Queensland 
(stream designer). 


- Marcooper Mine - Flooding investigation of 
Boac River, Philippines. Rehabilitation 
following a major tailings spill (hydraulic 
modeller). 


- Black Range Creek, NE VlIctoria. 
Rehabilitation following estimated 1000 yr flood 
event (stream designer). 


News from Inglewood 
Author: Margaret Watts 


Having just read Sabine Wilkens’ review of 
Rodney van der Ree’s talk entitled ‘Linear 
Habitats and Squirrel Gliders’ in the May 
Whirrakee, I will try to give you a short account 
of a walk my husband Fred and I did this 
morning, 7th May, along one of our favourite 
linear habitats. 

We drove up the Calder Highway to 
approximately 3km short of Glenalbyn. At this 
point, a gravel road signposted Fiery Flat Rd 
leaves the Highway on the right, while an 
unsealed road goes left. This is Plum Pudding 
Tk. It is a linear habitat par excellence for birds. 
It has bare paddocks on both sides but, 
fortunately for us and the birds, plenty of trees, 
mainly grey box but a few yellow gums here 
and there, acacias, cassinia, an odd 
Allocasuarina, quite a lot of Dianella and other 
small natives. 

The farm fence posts are very old and I think 
this accounts for the large number of Southern 
Whiteface we saw, plenty of holes for them to 
nest in. We were also delighted to watch a party 
of Varied Sitella working over the same posts. 
Further on we saw our first male Flame Robin 
for this year. We were becoming rather 
concerned before today, because we had only 
seen one brown Flame in an area where they 
used to spend the winter, but here we saw 
another male and three brown Flames. 

Below is a list of birds we saw in an hour or so 
of walking only half way along Plum Pudding 
Tk. 


Australian Shelduck 
Common Bronzewing 
Galah 

Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy Wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Southern Whiteface 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Striated Pardalote 

Flame Robin 

Varied Sittella 

Restless Flycatcher 
Willie Wagtail 

Australian Magpie 
Australian Raven 
Diamond Firetail 
Welcome Swallow 


Reply to the Vanishing Turkey Bird 
Story 
Author: Peter Ellis 


When I was a boy the family lived at Pine St 
Quarry Hill and there were Ironbarks (mainly 
pink flowered Sideroxylons) in this street and in 
Reginald St. On cold and frosty but sunny 
mornings there would be Regent Honeyeaters 
engrossed in feeding and often dropping and 
fluttering or milling around the base of the 
ironbarks. They were reasonably tame—you 
could quietly approach to within a few feet. I’m 
speaking of the 1950’s, at a time I attended 
Quarry Hill State School, walking there (also in 
short pants) each morning from Pine St into 
either Palmerston or Pyke St, depending on my 
whim, and then along Reginald St as far as 
Hyatt’s Hill, and onward to school. Sometimes 
I walked over the hill and far far away. 

I don’t remember the birds being around in 

summer, but then again my memory is a little 
vague on some details. Likewise I don’t 
remember seeing the birds in the late 50’s and 
60’s, but by this time I would have been 
catching a tram in the opposite direction to Cal 
Gully and then riding my bike to High School. 
Also I had a two-year absence from the Quarry 
Hill area while my parents were managing the 
Sandhurst Hotel in Lyttleton Terrace. 
I commented on the disappearance of the Regent 
Honeyeaters from our streets to Dennis O’Hoy 
on one occasion and he retorted that they 
vanished when Rex Anderson was appointed 
City Engineer and introduced tree pollarding. 


When is a Weed not a Weed? 
Wren! 
Author: Tom Burton 


Ask a 


About a year ago, we had our dam enlarged, and 


the excavated clay used to mend our driveway. 
After the fun of watching the huge excavator at 
work, and the adventures of the subsequent car- 
boggings on our drive, we were left with a 
problem—expanses of bare clay near the dam, 
and a new, bare garden near the house, where 
the topsoil from the dam had been deposited. 


We were aware of Rod Orr's dictum that any 
ground cover is better than bare soil, and we 
were not keen to see the dam start silting up 
immediately, so we were not sorry that a weed 
quickly began to occupy the site. It is still with 
us—a wiry weed, with radiating prostrate stems 
about 40 cm long, and tiny leaves. I suspect 
that it has changed colour over time. Currently, 
it provides a chestnut-coloured tinge to all of the 
areas that had been laid bare by the heavy 
machinery. 


I gave a sample of the weed to Sabine to 
identify, thinking that this would be a simple 
task for her, but it appears to have been harder 
than I thought, because Sabine called in Rod 
Orr, who, in turn, called in Jane Cleary. Out of 
this high-powered committee has come the name 
Wireweed Polygonum aviculare. 


I guess we thought of the Wireweed as a useful 
nuisance. This is a colonising plant, and 
colonising plants are generally short-lived and 
easily out-competed in time by other plants. We 
have plans to replace the weed, when that job 
reaches the top of our priorities, but right now 
we would be sorry to see it go. 


Whatever the plants has, it is amazingly 
attractive to small birds. Some of those birds 
are sparrows, to be sure, but most of them 
aren't. At any time, we have a good chance of 
seeing a few metres from our windows up to 20 
Superb Fairy-wrens and 50 or more Red- 
browed Firetails, all foraging industriously. 
These are occasionally joined by Eastern 
Rosellas, Red-rumped Parrots and (to my 
pleasant surprise) a group of three White- 
browed Babblers. 


What this set of mixed seed- and insect-eating 
birds could all find attractive in the Wireweed is 
a small mystery, but I suspect that the answer is 
the small fleshy fruits that the weed produces. 


The flocks of birds have formed a living carpet 
among the wire weed for over a month now. If 
the definition of a weed is "a plant that grows 
where people don't want it to grow", then this 
unattractive introduced plant, which has 
colonised the bare clay, and has fed the fairy- 
wrens and firetails, isn't a weed. 


An afterthought-about fairy-wrens. 


The morning (early in May) after I had written 
all of the above was incredibly beautiful. A deep 
frost covered the paddock. The sun had just 
risen, and shafts of sunlight lit up individual red 
gums in our small forest. Some rays had 
penetrated the trees, and produced orange lines 
of light across the frost, and made some 
windbreak cypresses on our western boundary 
glow like fire. And in the shadows, where the 
frost was cold on the wire weeds, there were 
fairy-wrens, feeding. 


How do the fairy-wrens do that? The 
temperature at ground level was below zero, so 
the fairy-wrens were not avoiding the cold. 
How can such a small animal survive such low 
temperatures without freezing? Well, they have 
a few adaptive tricks. One is the fluffing up of 
their feathers to trap a layer of insulating air. 
But birds don't have feathers everywhere. The 
fairy-wrens' featherless feet were in contact with 
the frosty weeds. How do the fairy-wrens 
prevent massive heat loss where their feet 
contact the frost? 


First point to note is that bird feet do not contain 
muscles. The muscles that control the feet and 
toes are up at the feather-covered calf 
("drumstick"), and they operate the movements 
of the feet by remote control, using tendons. 
This means that the feet do not require the vast 
amounts of blood that muscle would demand. 
However, skin and bones are living tissue, and 
they need a blood supply to bring them food and 
oxygen. Birds have an adaptive trick to handle 
this problem: to supply blood to the feet without 
losing too much heat. 

The arteries carrying blood to the feet run very 
close to the veins carrying blood back from the 
feet. The feet are cold, so the blood returning 
from the feet is cold. This cold blood is warmed 
up by contact with the arteries that carry warm 
blood towards the feet, so that the cold blood is 
pre-warmed before re-entering the rest of the 
body. The blood in the arteries, having given 
up heat to warm the returning blood, is itself 
cooled down, thus it is pre-cooled before 
entering the feet. As a result, the temperature 
difference between a fairy-wren's feet and the 
frost is not so great, and the fairy-wren loses 
heat more slowly than it would, if not for the 
heat exchange between the blood entering and 
leaving the feet. 


May General Meeting — Geology and 
Geomorphology of the Box-Ironbark 
Country by Neville Rosengren 

Author: Sabine Wilkens 


First of all we were told that this was not the 
speaker’s favourite topic! This was, however, 
not in the least bit apparent during the talk. 


Neville first explained the difference between 
geology and geomorphology, the latter being his 
area of expertise and passion. It came as a bit of 
a surprise to me to find out that there is not a 
single geological/geomorphological feature that 
controls or favours the box-ironbark unit when 
viewed as a whole. 

Inside the region there are however plenty of 
examples where the geology/geomorphology 
control more subtle aspects of this country. 
There are sophisticated techniques now which, 
from the air, can give images of the country’s 
magnetic strength, gravity (related to density of 
rocks) and radiation signatures of various 
elements which could be used to correlate 
elements of the natural vegetation with rock 
features below the surface. Such techniques can 
save huge amounts of ground work. 


The basic rock types of the box-ironbark 
country are 

- folded sedimentary bedrocks 

- intrusive granites 

- lava flows over their surfaces 


The sedimentary bedrocks are typically of 
Silurian age (about 400 mio yrs old) although 
there are some older rocks present from the 
Cambrian (about 600mio yrs old). These 
sedimentary rocks were formed in a marine 
environment, some beds being only a few 
millimetres thick while others have depths of 
several meters. Details of the environmental 
conditions prevalent during this sedimentation 
can be inferred in places where perfect ripples 
are preserved in the rocks and are now exposed 
at the surface. Such sites are of immense 
geological significance. Neville and his 
colleague Bernie Joyce from Melbourne 
University have been involved in mapping such 
significant sites over the whole of the box- 
ironbark country — a huge job! After the 
sedimentary beds have been laid down, faults, 
folding, weathering and cleaving have caused 
their present shapes and forms, familiar to most 


people as the folded beds seen at many tourist 
sites around Bendigo, which explain the gold 
deposits here. 


Granites intruded the sediments at various 
times up to 1000m below their surface. These 
are revealed in places today as the original layers 
overlying these intrusions were subsequently 
stripped once these rocks had emerged from the 
water about 300 million yrs ago. Large ice- 
sheets covered Victoria in the Permian, and 
further stripped the country of ‘all weathered 
material and vegetation. Granites can be soft, 
and are worn down along with the surrounding 
rocks. Sometimes they are hard and protrude 
above the level of the land, but this is unusual 
(e.g. Mt Kooyoora). 

Granite intrusions change the rocks in the 
immediate vicinity by the high pressure and 
temperatures prevailing during the upwards 
movement of the granite body. These so-called 
metamorphic aureoles form a very distinctive 
part of the box-ironbark country resulting in the 
familiar gently rolling hills (e.g. the surrounds 
of Big Hill). 


If intrusions come too close to the surface, they 
result in volcanoes and subsequent lava 
flows. This alters the landscape by adding a 
layer of basalt over the rocks, which may affect 
the course of rivers, for example, but also by 
initiating fires and affecting the vegetation 
present at the time. In the box-ironbark country, 
such lava flows occurred several million years 
ago although in other parts of Victoria there 
were much more recent volcanic events. 


The box-ironbark country has not stopped 
changing. At present it is experiencing a rapid 
phase of regolith stripping (removal of 
weathered surface material). The result is the 
so-called post - settlement alluvium, layers, up 
to 2-3m in thickness of material washed down 
from upper slopes by rivers and spread over the 
lower plains. This is a significant and, until 
recently, underestimated change caused in only 


"150 to 200 years of white settlement! 


The talk was illustrated by many excellent slides 
and a great level of interest was shown by the 
audience during question time (see page 13 for 
the outline of the follow-up excursion in June) 

I have an informal promise from Neville to 
speak about the coast next year. This will be 
even better since it is one of his favourite topics! 


Northern Highway Roadside Clean Up 
Author: Rob Watkins 


As most members would be aware, the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club has accepted 
responsibility for keeping a section of the 
Northern Highway, known as the Seven 
Sisters, free of roadside litter. 

Accordingly, a working bee will be held 
between 9.30 and 11.30am on Sunday June 6th. 
Meet on the left side of the Northern Highway 
immediately after the turn off for Kamarooka 
State Park, Lockington and Mitiamo. Signs will 
be in place warning motorists that a cleaning 
project is underway. 

Vests, gloves and garbage bags will be 
provided. 

For further information, phone Rob Watkins 

54 434891. 


Frogs that Burrow Backwards 
Author: Tom Burton 


Australia’s largest family of frogs, 
Myobatrachidae, includes almost all of the frogs 
that are not in the tree-frog family. In the 
Bendigo region, we have only two species of 
tree-frogs, so when you see or hear a frog 
around here, the chance of its being a 
myobatrachid is strong. 


Many myobatrachids burrow, and most of them 
adopt one of two strategies to get underground, 
and out of the dry weather: they either shuffle 
backwards, kicking soil out of their way, or 
they burrow vertically downwards, kicking the 
soil out from under their bodies. These two 
modes of burrowing go along with differences 
in the musculature of the thigh and calf. 


I have been dissecting and describing the foot 
muscles of myobatrachids, in order to find 
evidence of the evolutionary relationships of the 
genera in the family (with some success), and 
also to identify any modifications of the foot 
musculature to burrowing. Fortunately, two 
genera contain both burrowing and 
non-burrowing frogs, which led to easy 
comparisons and identification of just such 


modifications. One such genus is 
Limnodynastes, which includes the locally 
common Pobblebonk L. dumerili and the even 
more common Spotted Grass Frog L. 
tasmaniensis. The Pobblebonk burrows, and is 
frequently dug up in gardens, but the Spotted 
Grass Frog is terrestrial (i.e., lives above 
ground). 


Most frogs have a lump on the foot, near the 
base of their first toe, called the inner metatarsal 
tubercle. In both shuffling and vertically 
burrowing frogs this is like a spade, reinforced 
by the protein (keratin) that strengthens our 
fingernails. In the Pobblebonk, this spade is 
operated by a number of specially arranged 
muscles that can pull the spade backwards, 
inwards, outwards, forwards, upwards and 
downwards. The muscles that do these things 
are either missing or reduced in size in the 
Spotted Grass Frog. Other back-foot burrowing 
frogs (including representatives of other families 
that I saw in London) have similar modifications 
to those of the Pobblebonk, whether they 
burrow backwards or vertically, and 
non-burrowing frogs generally resemble the 
Spotted Grass Frog, so I thought I was onto 
something clear-cut, but alas ... 


The small toadlets of the large northern 
Australian genus Uperoleia burrow using their 
hind feet. These have a set of two large 
metatarsal tubercles, but no spade-like 
structures, and no particular muscles to move 
these lumps. As well, the Water-holding Frogs, 
the legendary backwards shuffling burrowers of 
the Australian deserts—frogs that turn their 
outer skin into a waterproof cocoon, and rely on 
a store of water in their bladders to tide them 
over years of drought—have a spade on the 
inner metatarsal tubercle, but no muscles to 
operate it. 


Both of these groups of frogs must use the 
modifications of their feet differently from the 
Pobblebonk. They probably use their thigh- and 
calf muscles to move the whole foot, while the 
tubercles remain stiff. The foot muscles indicate 
methods of burrowing that have not yet been 
described properly, and describing how these 
frogs burrow will provide an interesting 
challenge for someone. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by subscription 
and some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are 
available from the club library. 


kReRARARKK K 


NATURE Australia(Aust. Museum) 
Autumn 1999 


"Peter Pan Meets Godzilla" by Ken McNamara 
states that we are separated from dinosaurs by the 
comforting cushion of 65 million years. And they 
are just so different from us in every way. Or are 
they? 


"Possums in the Spotlight" by Robyn Wilson 
explores the effect of human intrusion ie 
spotlighting tours, on rainforest ringtails in 
northern Queensland rainforests. 


"Green and Golden Bell Frog" by Graham Pike 
describes the establishment and progress of a 
population of this endangered species in a wetland 
development at a Sydney golf course. 


"Reclaiming a Petrel's Paradise" by David Priddel 
& Nick Carlile reports that the complete removal 
of rabbits from Cabbage Tree Island, NSW, has 
enabled natural revegetation to begin, with a 
subsequent increase in the number of Gould's 
Petrel which only breeds at this location. 


ReRKREKRKKK 


HABITAT(ACF) 
April 1999 


"RFAs: Resource Free for Alls" outlines the risks 
posed to our forests by the provisions of the 


Regional Forest Agreements. Timber companies ~ 


are about to enjoy an unprecedented level of 
resource security at the expense of future 
generations. 


"Presiding over a World Heritage Graveyard?" by 

Margi Prideaux expresses concern at the many 

threats to the Great Barrier Reef posed by 

land-based pollution; coastal development, global 
warming and, now, oil shale mining. 


"Growing Demand: the future in organics" by 
Jason Alexandra & Scott Kinnear points out the 
rising demand worldwide for organic agricultural 
products presents a great opportunity for 
Australian growers. 


kRARKEEK SK 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(VFNC) 
Volume 116(1) February 1999 


e Leafhoppers in Ant Nests: some aspects of 
behaviour 

e The Orange Palm Dart Skipper: establishment 
of a northern butterfly in Melbourne 

e A Fauna Survey - Eltham 


ReRKRKKK *K 
THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
April 1999 
e Fabulous Forest: Jimna, SE Queensland 


e Sth Island,NZ Pied Oystercatcher in Aust. 
e Habitat of the White-browed Treecreeper 


May 1999 

e Victorian Mallee: Wandown in the Spring 

e Top End Mangroves: Northern Territory 

e The Shorebird Action Plan: protecting 
migratory species 


RRHEARKKKK 


Also received recently: 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 

April & May 1999 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 

April & May 1999 
*Newsletter (Ballarat FNC) 

April & May 1999 
*Sun-Nat (Sunraysia FNC) 

March/April 1999 
*Field Nats News(VFNC) 

April & May 1999 
*Environment Victoria News 

April & May 1999 
*Fungimap Newsletter 

March 1999 
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Life on the Forest Floor 
Author: Tom Burton 


One feature of the Box-Ironbark forest that 
seems to upset people who are not used to it is 
its general untidiness. If only someone would 
come in with a rake and clean up the mess on the 
floor! All those leaves, sticks and twigs! All 
that mess! 


Leaf litter is the name given to that mess, and it 
is one of the most amazingly prolific centres of 
diversity of life that you could imagine. This 
fact has not been lost on the many bands of 
White-winged Choughs that roam our forests, 
turning over the litter, and feeding happily on 
the wide range of food that is available. 


Apart from visiting predators like the choughs, 
the leaf litter animals are invertebrates, and not 
very conspicuous, but there are lots of them. 
This animal community is very important to the 
forest, because these animals break up the leaves 
and twigs and sticks. Eventually these are in a 
form that enables bacteria and fungi to return to 
the soil the minerals that are stored in the litter. 


Recently, a class of students at La Trobe went 
out into the University bush reserve with plastic 
bags. Each pair of students returned with a bag 
of litter, collected from a square plot, 50 cm by 
50 cm, giving an area of one quarter of a square 
metre. There were 15 groups of students, so the 
total area surveyed was less than four square 
metres. 


From those plastic bags, the students extracted a 
total of approximately 870 animals, belonging to 
85 species. Some species were present in 
disproportionate numbers, for example, one bag 
contained over 500 individuals of one species of 
springtail, primitive, wingless insects with the 
ability to jump prodigious distances. Other 
species present in large numbers were 
Portuguese Millipedes (77) and a species of 
termite (80). 


Theory has it that when an animal community 
has a large number of predator species, then the 
community will be very diverse. The reason for 
this is that without predators, the numbers of the 
different prey species would build up to an 
extent that they would be competing for food or 
shelter or some other resource. As a result, 


~~ 


some species that were better at getting food or 
shelter would survive, whereas other species 
would become extinct, because the successful 
species got all of the food or shelter etc. Having 
a lot of predator species stops any prey species 
from building up its numbers so much as to be 
able to dominate the others in this way. 


Well, from the 15 plots, the students extracted a 
total of 34 species* of spider, plus assassin 
bugs, scorpions, and pseudoscorpions (tiny 
animals that have the pincers at the front like a 
scorpion, but no stinging tail), at least 37 
predator species, without considering the 
visiting choughs, magpies, etc. There were 
several species of ants as well, and some of 
these may have been predators also. This large 
predator diversity may have contributed to the 
overall diversity in the community. 


The high diversity of animal life was a surprise 
to all who were involved in the session. I 
remember, many years ago, seeing an old 
Disney film, “Nature’s Half-Acre’’, and thinking 
at the time that the variety of life that was 
depicted had to have been filmed over an area 
much larger than half an acre. But now, having 
seen the amazing diversity of life in our 
“Nature’s Four Square Metres”, I have changed 
my mind. “Keep the forest floor untidy”, I say. 


*This number of species is approximate. 
Because the animals were sorted by a non-expert 
(me), rather than by an expert (Jenny Shield), it 
is quite possible that the sorting, based only on 
appearance, may have been wrong at times. For 
example, the male and female of a particular 
species may have looked different, so they may 
have been counted wrongly as separate species. 
However, even if there were occasional 
mistakes like this, the number of species was 
astonishing. 


Illustrations from Harvey, M.S. And Yen, A.L. 
1995 (Illustrations by G.A. Milledge). Worms 
to Wasps. Melbourne: Oxford University Press 
/Museum of Victoria. 


Starting below and going clockwise round the next page: 
Portuguese Millipede Ommatoiulus moreletii, mite 
(Class Arachnida, Order Acarina), springtail (Class and 
Order Collembola), peripatus (Class and Order 
Onychophora), pseudoscorpion (Class Arachnida, Order 
Pseudoscorpionida), symphyla (Class and Order 
Symphyla, protura (Class and Order Protura). 
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OP A OOR COASTER: 


Declining woodlands, extinct birds 
Author: Barry Traill 

Australian Woodlands Conservancy, RMB 
1207 Chiltern 3683, ph/fax 57261885, 


email woodland @albury.net.au 


The country of northern and central Victoria 
forms part of the ‘Temperate woodland’ 
ecosystem. Temperate woodlands once 
covered 65 million hectares inland of the Great 
Dividing Range, from southern Queensland to 
South Australia. In Western Australia, 
temperate woodlands and other vegetation types 
in the WA wheatbelt covered 14 million 
hectares. Today these woodlands are the most 
threatened treed habitat in Australia. Only 
10-15% remains standing and the heart of the 
woodland ecosystem has been replaced by 
Australia’s heartland of grain and sheep 
production. 


The massive change in habitat has led to a 
corresponding massive change in native plants 
and animals. Most of the small ground 
mammals such as bandicoots and rat-kangaroos 
disappeared quite early in European settlement. 
The exact causes are not completely clear. 
Likely contributing causes were loss of habitat 
due to grazing by stock and rabbits, and 
predation by foxes. These mammals species are 
now long gone from northern Victoria. 


Far more disturbing is that the extinction is 
continuing- the birds are disappearing. There is 
currently a catastrophic decline in the 
populations of many birds in north-central 
Victoria, and throughout the temperate 
woodlands. 


In Victoria there are now nine species of birds 
which are totally dependent on woodlands 
which are listed as threatened. Of these 8 
species are still declining or at best have stable 
but small populations. Most disturbing is the 
number of birds not yet officially listed as 
threatened but which are still declining in range 
and numbers. In Victoria, and throughout all 
temperate woodlands at least one in four 
woodland birds are declining- 60 or more 
species. 


For many species the pattern is of declines 
starting from the edges of their distributions. 
For example Apostlebirds, Grey-crowned 
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Babblers and Regent Honeyeaters are now all 
extinct in South Australia, extinct or extremely 
rare in Western Victoria, and now rare in 
northern Victoria. All were common up to the 
1940s and 1950s when the declines started. If 
the declines of these and other species continue 
we can expect a pattern of rapid loss of species 
in northern Victoria and increasing declines in 
southern New South Wales. 


Most of the rapidly declining birds can be placed 
in one of four groups: nectar-feeders, hollow 
nesters, insect eating ground feeders, and seed 
eaters. These groups of species have particular 
requirements, such as large mature trees, which 
have been lost in the landscape. 


The factor of course overriding these specific 
problems is that most of the habitat has 
disappeared. With around 90% of the habitat 
gone there is simply too little left for some 
species to survive. 


These declines are a clear indicator that current 
practices are not sustainable. So what to do? 
A common response when faced with these 
figures is for people to strongly argue that we 
need massive tree-planting schemes. This 
would help, however, it’s important to note that 
tree plantings don’t produce the diversity that a 
small remnant of woodland has. Plantings 
generally don’t bring back the dozens of 
understorey shrubs, herbs, orchids and grasses. 
They also don’t bring back the hidden diversity 
of underground fungi, insects, spiders, lizards 
and so on which may have disappeared from an 
area. Research by Paul Ryan from Deakin 
University on bird use of plantings in the lower 
Goulburn catchment showed that plantings were 
typically only used by the more ‘generalist’ 
species of birds- the more adaptable ones that 
aren’t declining. Possibly we can get a 
semblance of the complexity of the bush back by 
putting in more effort in re-establishing 
vegetation but only at great expense. 


The most important priority is to simply protect 
what’s left. This sounds simple but it’s still not 
happening. Nationally around 10 million 
hectares of forest and woodland have been 
cleared since the early 1980’s. The current 
annual clearing rate of temperate woodlands is 
still around 60-70,000 hectares. In the tropics it 
is still approximately 250,000 hectares per 
annum, an extraordinarily high figure. 


When Victorians see such figures there’s a 
tendency to say- isn’t it terrible what NSW and 
Queensland are still doing. However, while 
broad-scale clearing has slowed greatly in 
Victoria clearing of small patches continues as 
an everyday occurrence. Unfortunately statistics 
are not being kept on what is being lost in 
Victoria woodlands. The anecdotal evidence I 
have been able to collect does indicate that 
certainly far more woodland is being cleared 
than is replanted in revegetation schemes. 
Typically it’s relatively small scale- clearing 
trees for a farm dam, removing scattered trees in 
a paddock for rice. In addition activities such as 
logging and inappropriate grazing continue to 
degrade remaining woodlands on large public 
land blocks such as the Rushworth and 
Bendigo ironbark forests and the Red Gum at 
Barmah. While the effect of each act may be 
relatively small, the net result is death by a 
thousand cuts- the continuing overall 
degradation of the landscape. 


It’s easy to say all existing vegetation should be 
protected but it is hard to do. It’s hard for the 
individual landowner who may feel it is vital for 
the economics of the farm to clear an area. 
Importantly it’s also very hard for the 
bureaucracies such as the CMA’s and DNRE 
who are under strong political pressure to allow 
such clearing, often significant areas, from 
people who don’t care about conservation. The 
bureaucracies are also under political pressure to 
continue to allow degrading activities on public 
land. 


However, if we are to slow and hopefully stop 
the decline in woodland birds and other speices 
then as individuals and as organisations we have 
to be tough minded and simply stop clearing and 
degrading what we have left. There’s not 
enough left to do anything else. 


To summarise what’s required I’ve worked up . 


some basic rules for helping the conservation of 
woodlands and wildlife. These can be applied 
both at the property level but also at a regional 
level when developing and implementing 
policies. 
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-(a.k.a. size does matter rule #1). 


8 rules and 


wildlife 


to protect woodlands 


1. Protect and enhance what’s left first. Don’t 
put energy into recreating habitat till you or your 
organisation has protected what’s left. This 
means both at the single property level and at the 
regional, state and national level. A vital part of 
this is the placing in conservation reserves the 
woodlands remaining on public land. 


2. If you do recreate habitat aim (if possible) to 
recreate what was there prior to clearing. Put in 
understorey as well as trees, do it smart, think 
what species you want to benefit and chase 
outside advice if you need it. 


3. Big areas are more important than small areas 
Small 
remnants can be very important (especially for 
some rare plants) but larger areas are more likely 
to support viable populations of native animals 
into the future. 


4. Big trees are better (a.k.a. size does matter 
rule #2). Ten, twenty or even 100 saplings 
don’t have the habitat value that a big tree has 
for most wildlife species. 


5. Dead wood is important habitat. Leave it 
standing, leave it fallen. 


6. Understorey matters. This is where the 
most diversity usually is- not up in the more 
obvious trees. Don’t damage an area with a 
native understorey simply to plant more trees. 


7. Grazing by stock of woodland sites? If it 
hasn’t been grazed regularly don’t start now. If 
it’s moderately to heavily treed stop grazing if 
you can. If it’s more of an open grassland or 
open grassy woodland and has been grazed for 
a long time, play it conservative, maybe reduce 
grazing if you can and keep grazing out in the 
spring to allow seed set. This is a tricky one 
which can be very site specific depending on the 
country and what weeds are there. Get expert 
advice if you want to be sure of the best 
approach (DNRE, Trust for Nature). 


8. And just to belabour the point: Protect and 
enhance what’s left first. Don’t put energy into 


making new habitat till you’ ve done this. 


Geological Excursion to Heathcote —- 
Colbinabbin, Sunday June 13, 1999 
Author: Eric Wilkinson 


This excursion will be a partial follow up to the 
lecture by Neville Rosengren at the May 
meeting, and has been planned to illustrate some 
of the aspects of the geology of the Box- 
Ironbark areas covered by Neville in his talk. 
The excursion will focus on the interaction of 
faulting and landscape in the area between 
Bendigo and Heathcote, and will also provide 
many opportunities to look at the interaction 
between geology and vegetation. 


The outward journey will basically follow the 
MclIvor Highway, which crosses several major 
fault lines by the time Heathcote is reached. The 
first of these is the Whitelaw Fault at Bendigo 
East, which forms the eastern boundary to the 
Bendigo Goldfield, and this will be followed by 
the Fosterville Fault near Axedale, the Meadow 
Valley Fault at Knowsley East, which forms the 
western margin to the Permian glacial rocks of 
the Eppalock area, and finally the Knowsley 
East Fault and Mt Ida Faults at Heathcote, which 
form the western and eastern margins 
respectively to the long narrow belt of Cambrian 
rocks which extend north from Heathcote to 
Colbinabbin. 


Heathcote is one of the most geologically 
interesting areas in Victoria,as the Cambrian 
rocks of the so-called “Heathcote Axis” separate 
the Ordovician sedimentary rocks of the 
Bendigo region from the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks of the Melbourne region. At Heathcote 
itself these three major geological units can be 
seen in the space of a few hundreds of metres, 
and there are intrusions of granodiorites as well 
to add further interest. At Heathcote we will visit 
Red Hill and the Pink Cliffs, and have lunch. 


After lunch we will detour to Mt Ida to look at 
Devonian sedimentary rocks with crinoid 
remains and other fossils, before heading north 
towards Toolleen via Ladys Pass, and then on 
through Colbinabbin to Corop, where we will 
cross the Mt Camel Range, stopping to look at 
the Cambrian rocks in the cuttings, and also 
noting the difference in elevation between the 
Lake Cooper basin on the east and the plains on 
the west. We will then head back to Bendigo via 
Elmore and Huntly, noting the basalt flow near 
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Goornong which originated from Green Hill 
near Kyneton,which Neville mentioned in his 
talk. We will finish up with a look at the 
evidence of a marine incursion almost to 
Bendigo when the Murray Gulf reached its 
maximum size during the Tertiary period, by 
stopping to look at worm burrows in soft 
sandstone in a cutting on the Northern Highway 
at Bagshot. If we are favoured with late 
afternoon sunshine they will be a lot easier to 
see, but even in dull weather they are not hard to 
see once they are pointed out. On the way back 
to Golden Square you will be able to see the 
topographic effects of the Whitelaw Fault at 
Epsom and White Hills, where we will also look 
at the remnants of Late Cretaceous — Early 
Tertiary river gravels preserved on the upthrown 
side of the fault. 


Bird Observers Group —- Excursions ’99 
Please contact Anne Bridley for details on any of 
these excursions (54 493479) 


June — join Echuca Bird Observers 
Club in Wellsford Forest 
July 4 Kamarooka State Park: 
Meet 9am at corner of Howard . 
Street and Midland Highway, 
Epsom. 
August 7/8  — Swift Parrot survey 
September — Kennington Reservoir as part 
of Spring in the Bendigo Bush 
October — Spring Creek — Greytown, led 
by John Robinson 
November  -—Mt Alexander and Kangaroo 
Gully to observe Owlet Nightjars 
December — Bendigo Sewage Farm 


Alternatively we could go to Sedgwick in 
November or December to look at Leaden 
Flycatchers nesting, or to Eddington where 
Azure Kingfishers may have nested last year. 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
Speaker syllabus for General Meetings — June to November 1999 


Date — 1999 


4 June 


Wildlife Conservation in the | Trevor Pescott — Geelong 
South-East corner of Special Speaker for World 
Australia Environment Day 


(Friday ) 


Rivers and Creeks in 
Central Victoria 


9 June Greg Peters, 
North Central Catchment 


Management Authority 


14 July An Introduction to Nature | Rob Watkins — Bendigo 
Photography 


6 August Conservation of the Rod Waterman — Environment 
Victorian Mallee Victoria 


(Friday) 
11 August | Botanical Gardens in | John Hawker, 
: Victoria Heritage Victoria 
8 September | What’s in a Name? Tom Burton , 
(Annual General LaTrobe University, Bendigo 


Meeting) 
13 October 


The Murray River as a 
Riparian Corridor for Land 
Birds 


Amphibians of North 
Central Victoria 


Chris Tzaros — Bendigo 


10 November Peter Johnson 
Dept. Natural Resources and 


Environment, Bendigo 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


Wednesday, June 9, 7:30pm 

Greg Peters from the North Central Catchment 
Management Authority will talk about ‘Rivers 
and Creeks in Central Victoria’ (see page 3) 


Excursion 


Sunday, June 13 

Leader Eric Wilkinson. This will be a 
geological excursion in the Heathcote direction 
to follow Neville Rosengren’s talk in May. 


Departure: 10am (from the Clubhouse) 
Return: 4pm 
Bring lunch. 


Could interested people please ring Rod Orr or 
Jane Cleary as soon as possible to book a seat 
on the bus. 

For details see page 13. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday June 4 
Special speaker for World Environment Day. 
See under ‘other events’. 


Sunday, July 4 

Kamarooka State Park 

Meet 9am at corner of Howard Street and 
Midland Highway, Epsom. 

Contact Anne Bridley 54 493479 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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Other Events 


World Environment Day 

Friday, June 4, 7:30pm 

Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square. 

Special speaker, Trevor Pescott will talk 
about “Wildlife Conservation in the South-east 
Corner of Australia’ 

See May Whirrakee for a preview. 


Bring a plate of supper to share. 


Sunday, June 6 

Clean up day for the Seven Sister 
section of the Highway. 

9.30 - 11.30am. 

Please see page 5 for details. 


Sunday, July 11 

There will be a 

Working Bee in our garden. 
The work will be mainly planting. 
Meet at 9.00am. 


Dampier 300 

Biodiversity in Australia 1699 - 1999 and 
beyond. 

6 - 10 December 1999 

Alexander Library Theatre 

Perth Cultural Centre, Francis Street 

Perth, Western Australia 

(see next edition for details) 


Advance Notice 

Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference 
and Show, Melbourne 5 - 8 October 2000. 
Registration Forms are now available 


